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The Westport Central School 


Westport Central School Dedicated 


The Westport Central School was formally 
dedicated on November 10th. Edward P. Smith, 


assistant director of the Examinations and 
Inspections Division of the State Education 
Department, gave the principal address. At 


special assemblies of pupils in the morning and 
afternoon programs including pageants were 
presented. 

The Westport Central School District was 
organized two years ago and comprises 11 dis- 
tricts. Of the 360 pupils enrolled in the district, 
all but 33 attend the central school, these 33 


being in three district schools. The other 


districts have closed their schools. 
The new building was erected and equipped 
at a cost of $185,000. 


It is an attractive struc- 


with nine grade rooms, two high school 


hall, 


home economics room, 


ture 


recitation rooms, study library, clinic, 


teachers’ room, cafeteria, 
shop, music room and a combination gymnasium 
and auditorium. 

The organization of the 


with a departmentalized seventh 


school c msists of 


eight grades, 


and eighth grades, and four years of high 


school. Classes in cooking, sewing, wood- 


working, leather work and music are included. 
About 150 pupils are transported by buses, 

and all are within a radius of seven miles 

About 180 pupils eat their lunches at the school 
Harry J. Connors is principal of the school, 


which has a faculty of 19 teachers 
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Dr Graves Urges Teachers To Explain Aims of Education 


Representatives of teachers gathered at the 
meeting of the house of delegates of the New 
York State Teachers Association in Rochester 
on November 27th, were told by Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves that it is their 
duty and privilege to present constantly to 
their communities the advantages and claims of 
modern education, to show their desire to find 
ways and means of economizing without lower- 
ing efficiency, and to advocate consistently an 
adequate but reasonable support for public 
schools. 

Because of the wise leadership exercised by 
many both inside and outside the teaching pro- 
fession, said Commissioner Graves, New York 
State has, during the past four years, fared 
considerably better than many states, from 
which reports have come of the shortening of 
the school year, the closing of hundreds of 
schools, the slashing of salaries and in some 
cases the failure to pay salaries for months, 
the halting of building construction and the 
serious curtailment of equipment and supplies. 

The Commissioner pointed out that while the 
present difficulties have sprung from the stress 
of the times, they have been considerably mag- 
nified by an inability to comprehend and main- 
tain the traditions of American education. 
Unlike Europe, he said, America has advocated 
equal educational opportunities for all, and this 
development of democratic ideals has inevitably 
increased the school bill. “ But most Ameri- 
cans,” he declared, “ still believe that it has in 
the main been well worth while. Certainly in 
harassing times like the present, where penury 
and unemployment are all about us, the Ameri- 
can policy of equal opportunities in education 
has been a potent factor in saving the country 
from every variety of disorder and revolution.” 

The main opposition to the maintenance of 
the American program in education, he ex- 
plained, centers around two points — that high 
school education should be granted to few or 
none besides those whose parents can pay for 
it, and that the schools should rid themselves 
“fads and frills.” In answer, 
declared first, that only 


of the so-called 
the Commissioner 
through a policy of a free high school education 


for all can any country secure full advantage 
of its genius in whatsoever social stratum it 
may be found. In the matter of “fads and 
frills” he pointed out that profound changes 
in all other phases of life have vitally affected 
the conception and content of education and that 
the expansion of educational facilities has not 
been fabricated by the teachers themselves but 
evolved by democratic society in general as a 
means of perpetuating and improving itself. 

The Commissioner made it clear that he does 
not advocate that education alone be exempt 
from retrenchment. Recognizing the situation, 
teachers have cooperated in reducing expenses 
by accepting salary cuts and increased classes 
and hours of duty, and have helped work out 
reorganizations to effect large savings without 
injuring the service rendered. He then con- 
tinued : 


But while every retrenchment should be made 
just as far as it will not ruin the efficiency of 
the schools, it can never be considered real 
economy to reduce expenditures for educational 
purposes without any regard to the value, not 
to say indispensability, of their service. In 
readjusting the budget a scientific study should 
always be made of the purpose of each item, 
and the essential carefully discriminated from 
the nonessential in the light of American ideals, 
before we undertake to tell where or how much 
to eliminate. Unfortunately, in these hectic 
days, such has not always been the method of 
approach. The failure to consider the im- 
portance of public education to stability and 
progress in America has at times been almost 
tragic. With little or no effort to discover what 
is essential, some people have rashly insisted 
that educational costs could easily be cut from 
20 to 50 per cent, and have recommended that 
it be done forthwith. 


This immediate recourse to the ax has been 
defended on the basis that we can not, with 
our present tax income, afford any more than 
the reduced amount. . . . It would, of course, 
be a serious matter if it were proposed to load 
real property with any greater burden than it 
already bears, but it has repeatedly been shown 
that the present tax base could readily be broad- 
ened without injury to any one. 

It is a happy circumstance, fellow teachers, 
that half-baked policies concerning public finance 
have been able to make so little progress in 
New York. We should particularly congratu- 
late ourselves upon the good sense and states- 
manship shown by our executive and legislative 
leaders, who have generally repudiated or 
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ignored all extreme proposals to secure curtail- 
ment of essential public service. The law- 
making bodies of this State, feeling their 
responsibility for the people’s interests, have 
been inclined to resent the efforts of these self- 
constituted authorities to usurp their function 
as budget-makers, and have refused to be 
stampeded into action prejudicial to the welfare 
of the State. 

The proponents of ill-considered budget 
slashing, moreover, have not been numerous in 
New York, and our future is bright with hope. 
The State is filled with parents, who are coming 
to insist that all the essentials of a modern 
education be given to their children. . . . Nor 
are the advocates of sound public education 
limited to parents in moderate circumstances. 
There are now literally thousands of citizens 
with large incomes who in many instances have 
no children or whose children are grown, that 
are sufficiently altruistic and social-minded to 
perceive the encouragement and protection to 
democracy that are afforded by effective public 
education. Even persons who at present seem 
perverse and narrow-minded may yet come to 
see the light, if educational and other leaders 
will but continue to do their part in presenting 
the facts. 


N 


Superintendent G. R. Staley 
Heads Teachers Association 


George R. Staley, superintendent of schools 
at Rome, was unanimously elected president of 
the New York State Teachers Association at 
the meeting of the house of delegates which 
was held on .November 27th and 28th in 
Rochester. Superintendent Staley succeeds Dr 
W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools 
at Schenectady. 

Mabel E. Simpson, director of kindergartens 
and primary education in Rochester, was elected 
vice president. New members of the executive 
committee were elected as follows: Irene Hall 
of Ticonderoga, to represent the northeastern 
zone; Frances W. Kroner of Mount Vernon, 
to represent the southeastern zone; and 
Frederick L. Stone of Syracuse, to represent 


the central zone. 


School Repairs Urged To Relieve Unemployment 


Dr George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has announced modification 
of the emergency educational program resulting 
from the establishment of the Civil Works 
Administration, and the opportunities for re- 
pairs, improvements and extensions to educa- 
tional buildings and grounds of public institu- 
tions of learning throughout the United States, 
under the Civil Works program. 

Commissioner Zook reports that the latest 
authorization of Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins makes it 
possible for Federal Civic Works Administra- 
tion funds to be used for: school building 
repair jobs, such as painting, electrical wiring, 
paper hanging, roof repairs, repair of school 
furniture, construction and repair of school 
playgrounds and equipment, and modernization 
of sanitary facilities. 

Funds are provided for repair materials as 
well as for wages. Any school or college under 
public auspices may share in this Civil Works 


program. 

Emergency educational programs are now 
considered specialized work projects. Special 
grants earmarked for education will be made 
to the State as heretofore. Those emergency 
educational programs already organized under 


state plans or those to be approved as eligible 
for use of relief funds will remain on those 
funds and will not be transferred to the Civil 
Works Administration. 

Newly adopted rulings relative to the emer- 
gency educational program specify that daily 
or hourly wages of teachers should equal that 
customarily paid in a community for similar 
work, Commissioner Zook points out. The 
weekly wage for teaching will be sufficient to 
permit a reasonable standard. 

No change has been made in educational 
projects for which federal funds have been 
authorized. These include: (1) rural elemen- 
tary schools; (2) classes for adult illiterates; 
(3) vocational education; (4) vocational re- 
habilitation; (5) general adult education; and 
(6) nursery schools, all to be under the control 
of the public school system. No change has 
been made in rules and regulations governing 
eligibility of teachers for work on educational 
projects, and as heretofore, the procedure gov- 
erning preparation, submission and approval of 
state plans remains in full force and effect. 

Commissioner of Education Zook urges the 
cooperation of school authorities throughout the 
United States in helping to put unemployed men 
and women to work. 
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Commissioner Recommends Changes in New York Schools 


Reorganization of the work of the New York 
City board of education through larger delega- 
tion of administrative authority and the placing 
of full responsibility for both the administra- 
tive and supervisory control of the school system 
upon the superintendent of schools are among 
the changes recommended by Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves in his report of a 
study of the New York City schools submitted 
to the board of education. 

The report is the result of an extensive survey 
started in May 1931 at the request of Dr George 
J. Ryan, president of the New York City board 
of education, who asked the Commissioner to 
make “an impartial investigation of conditions 
as they actually exist.” The present report is 
confined to a study of the administrative-super- 
visory organization. Later reports will deal 
with the evaluation of instruction and the teach- 
ing personnel. 

Among the more important recommendations 
contained in the report are the following: 


1 That the board of education reorganize its 
work through larger delegation of administra- 
tive authority in order that more time may be 
available for the consideration of matters of 
general policy 

2 That the superintendent of schools be ac- 
corded powers, through statutory amendment 
and revision of by-laws, that will give him full 
responsibility for both administrative and super- 
visory control of the school system 

That all appointments to the teaching, super- 
visory or administrative staff shall be made by 
the board of education on the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools 

4 That the executive functions now vested in 
the board of superintendents vs transferred to 
the superintendent of schools, but that the ad- 
visory function of the board of superintendents 
be Tet 1ined and be given greater emphasis 

That each associate superintendent be as- 
ja a major citywide function or group of 
closely related functions and be given large 
executive responsibility in its administration 

That the assignments of district superin- 
tendents be made on a functional rather than 
a geographical basis and that, through the elim- 
ination of unnecessary routine, there be given 
greater opportunity for professional leadership 

That throughout the entire school organiza- 
dan, with the cooperation of supervisors and 
principals, every effort be made to capitalize the 
best thinking of the teaching staff in every level 
of the service. 


Concerning these recommendations the Com- 
missioner wrote to President Ryan: 

_The various recommendations should be con- 
sidered as a whole and should result in more 
clearly defining each level of executive and 
supervisory responsibility without which effec- 
tive school administration is impossible. It 
should also be appreciated that the school is 
the servant of the community, and only through 
intelligent understanding and mutual coopera- 
tion is it possible to carry forward a program 
that will insure a better social order. 

It is also to be noted that the plan recom- 
mended recognizes the necessity for strict 
economy in school administration at the present 
time. Although society is making increasing 
demands upon the school, the reorganization 
proposed calls for no immediate increase in the 
administrative personnel. There is every reason 
to believe that the plan recommended should 
result in marked increase in administrative and 
supervisory efficiency. 

The Commissioner was assisted in his survey 
by Assistant Commissioners George M. Wiley, 
J. Cayce Morrison and Lewis A. Wilson, Dr 
Warren W. Coxe, Director of the Educational 
Research Division of the Yepartment, Superin- 
tendent of Schools William J. O’Shea, Asso- 
ciate Superintendents Harold G. Campbell, John 
E. Wade and William E. Grady, Dr E. A. 
Nifenecker, director of the New York City 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics. 
The Commissioner also had the assistance of 
an advisory commission in advising regarding 
the scope of the survey and to study the 
Mem- 
bers of this commission were: John W. 
Withers, dean, School of Education, New York 
University; Frank E. 
school administration, 
William F. 
Columbia University ; 


findings and consider recommendations. 


Spaulding, professor of 
Graduate School, Yale 
University ; Russell, dean, Teachers 
Payson Smith, 
Soston, Mass.; 


College, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Henry Taft, lawyer, New 
York City; Victor J. Dowling, Supreme Court 
Justice, New York City; Robert E. Simon, 
vice president, United Parents Association, New 
York City. 

Limited by lack of funds, the committee laid 
its chief emphasis upon an intensive study of 
the central administrative-supervisory organiza- 
tion. It began the survey by studying docu- 
mentary materials and evidence and conducting 
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interviews with representatives of groups 
interested in the schools and with associate 
superintendents, district superintendents, prin- 
cipals and directors. Members of the Commis- 
sioner’s committee were assisted in these 
interviews by other members of the Education 
Department staff and by other educational 
officials. 

The report is divided into three parts. The 
first part summarizes briefly the historical 
development of the present administrative 
organization of the New York City school 
system. The second presents a brief but com- 
prehensive analysis of the present administrative- 
supervisory organization with special reference 
to the board of education, the office of superin- 
tendent, the associate superintendents, the dis- 
trict superintendents, and the relation of these 
to the principals and teachers. The third 
chapter is devoted to recommendations. 

Following a discussion of the present or- 
ganization, the report draws conclusions regard- 
ing the New York City school system in 
general. Some of these conclusions are: 

The tendency of the board of education and 
board of superintendents to be considered as 
the final authority for executive and judicial 
action retards efficient administrative action. If 
much of the responsibility now exercised by 
these boards were delegated under proper 
controls to associate superintendents, district 
superintendents or principals, administrative 
procedure could be made more expeditious and 
effective. 

There is a lack of effective, creative leader- 
ship. While there are many exceptions, there 
is much evidence that the currents of educa- 
tional planning or policy making are now 
flowing from the central office downward rather 
than from the schools upward. This is another 
way of saying that the leadership of the school 
system has not yet succeeded in capitalizing 
the initiative and originality of pupils, teachers 
and subordinate supervisory officers. 

The chief needs of the New York City school 
system are: the more effective coordination 
of administrative-supervisory activity; under 
proper controls, the delegation and fixing of 
administrative responsibility at the lowest levels 
consistent with effective action and justice to 
individuals ; and the capitalization of the creative 
genius of pupils, teachers, principals and other 
supervisory officers. 


—_o——_ 


An $825,000 bond issue for the erection of a 
new high school building at Lawrence was ap- 
proved by voters at a special election on October 
19th. 


Nassau County Board 
Establishes Firemen’s School 

The first firemen’s school of instruction for 
volunteer firemen in the State of New York 
was established on December Ist at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, under the direction of the 
Nassau County Vocational Education and Ex- 
tension Board, in order to effect a standardized 
plan of fire fighting for the county. Captain 
William H. Bedell is the instructor. 

In Nassau county, the board states, there are 
61 fire departments in the various -cities and 
towns, all operating separately. Formerly 
there has been no plan of cooperation whereby 
these departments could operate as a single unit 
in the event of a large fire, nor has there been 
any definite instruction or drill for firemen 
The equipment also has not been standard. It 
is to remedy these defects of organization and 
training that the school has been established. 
A centralized plan, such as this, permits the 
employment of one or two teachers at less 
expense than appointing an instructor for each 
place and has the additional advantage of fur- 
nishing standardized instruction. Twenty-eight 


fire departments with a total membership of 


i 
2500 have enrolled and 33 additional departments 
have been invited to join The instruction 
includes the proper handling of apparatus, tools, 
appliances, modern fire fighting methods, sal- 
vage work, fire prevention and first-aid 
treatment. 


— oO 


Building Plans Approved 

Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following: 

District 4, Camillus, Onondaga county, new 
two-room school, $25,000; approved Novem- 
ber 13th 

District 4, Hornellsville, Steuben county, 
remodeling heating and ventilating system, 
$1476.63; approved November 13th 

District 1, Caroga, Fulton county, fire escape, 
$625; approved November 13th 

Cohocton, new grade and high school, 
$100,000; approved November 21st 

a 

Erection of a $30,000 addition to the East 
Springfield Central School to include an audi- 
torium and two classrooms was approved by 
the voters of the district on October 4th. 
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Radio Programs 


State Departments 


The program for the December radio broad- 
casts of the three State Departments of Edu- 
cation, Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare 
from station WGY at Schenectady on Thurs- 
day at 4.10 p. m. follows: 

December 7th, “The Breaking Point,” Dr 
Horatio M. Pollock, Director of Mental 
Hygiene Statistics, Department of Mental 
Hygiene , 

December 14th, “ Your Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries,” Clarence E. Ford, Assistant Com- 
missioner, State Department of Social Welfare 

December 2lst, “ Regulations Governing 
Medical Practice in New York State,” Dr 
Harold Rypins, Secretary, New York State 
Board of Medical Examiners, State Education 
Department 

December 28th, “A Christmas Message,” 
Dr Frederick W. Parsons, Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene 


Parent Education 

The New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Child Development and 
Parent Education Bureau of the New York 
State Education Department are offering a 
radio course in parent education. The purpose 
of the course is to provide information to mem- 
bers of parent-teacher associations regarding 
the growth and development of children from 
birth through adolescence. The course is given 
in three sections, the first devoted to the pre- 
school age, the second to the school age, and 
the third to adolescence. It started on October 
16th and will continue until March Ist. The 
time of the broadcast is Monday afternoons 
from 4.45 to 5 o'clock, over station WGY at 
Schenectady. The program for the December 
talks is based on the school age and includes 
the following speakers : 

December 4th, “Health Insurance for the 
School Child,” Florence C. O'Neill, supervisor 
of health education, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Division 

December 11th, “ The School Child Struggles 
for Existence,” Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief, Child 
Development and Parent Education Bureau 

December 18th, “ Team Work for Home and 
School,” May E. Peabody, supervisor, Child 
Development and Parent Education Bureau 


Rural Education Division 


The program for the December radio talks 
on rural education and rural life sponsored by 
the Rural Education Division of the Depart- 
ment and broadcast from station WGY at 
Schenectady on Tuesdays at 12.35 p. m. follows: 

December 5th, “ The Why and Wherefore of 
the Activity Program,” Harry W. Rude, prin- 
cipal, Sodus High School 

December 12th, “ Safety Habits for Modern 
Highways,” Carroll Mealey, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Department 
of Taxation and Finance 

December 19th, “ Putting Unemployed Talent 
to Work,” W. C. Smith, Chief, Adult Education 
Bureau of the Vocational and Extension Educa- 
tion Division of the State Education Department 

December 26th, “ Who Pays the Bills for Our 
Public Schools?” Edwin R. Van Kleeck, super- 
intendent of schools, Walden 


—o—_ 


Jamestown Voters Approve 
$1,150,000 Bond Issue 


By a vote of 4657 to 722, a bond issue of 
$1,150,000 for the construction of a new senior 
high school, a new industrial arts building, and 
additions to three junior high schools in James- 
town was approved on November 14th. The 
new senior high school will be built to accom- 
modate 2600 pupils. It is planned that this 
building will cost about $1,000,000 and that the 
industrial arts building and the additions to the 
junior high schools will cost about $150,000. 








0 


A bond issue of $295,000 for the construction 
of a high school at East Rockaway was 


approved on October 30th. 


——O— 


Voters of the Mount Upton Central School 
District on November 14th voted tc build a 
new school at a cost of $66,000. 


—o——_ 


An addition costing $115,000 to the Sherburne 
Central School has been authorized by a vote 


of the district. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Boynton, P. L. Intelligence: its manifesta- 


tions and measurements. N. Y. Appleton. 
1933. $2.50 

Organization of the significant facts derived from 
research in intelligence measurement is here at- 
tained for the student of measurement, embracing 
the fields of intelligence testing and mental diag- 
nosis, Although scientific in character, the book is 
nontechnical in language. The first section discusses 
the nature of intelligence. The second deals with 
the subnormal and supernormal manifestations of 
intelligence. In the thiid section the history of 
testing is reviewed, and the standard methods are 
yutlined, while the application of the tests and their 
results are covered in section 
Everyday problems in class- 
room management; a case and problem 
book. Boston. Houghton. 1933. $1.80 


A radical departure from the earlier texts in 
classroom management. The most significant depart 
ure consists of the case and problem methods of 
presenting the data. Contains 170 problems, illus- 
trating every important principle of classroom 
management. 


Constructive economy in education. Research 


bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, v. 11, no. 3, Sept. 1933. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Research Division of the 
N.E.A. Single issues 25 cents. 

Recognizing the urgent need for authoritative in- 
formation on sound economics in ,ublic education 
and realizing the scarcity of material in this field 
of a comprehensive character, the Research Division 
of the N. E has prepared this bulletin. Organ- 
ized under ten main sections, it does not attempt 
to add to the already large body of information in 
this field, but rather presents a review of the find- 
ings of previous studies, arranged in such a way as 
to constitute a rather comprehensive treatment of 
the whole field of economy in education. The chief 
value of this publication lies in the excellent organ- 
ization of the summary type of statement and in 
the careful selection of references included. The 
conception of economy underlying the treatment is 
contained in the following statement from the first 
section: 

“* Economy has to do with getting value for money 
expended, Retrenchments are simply policies which 
result in spending less money. Savings bring about 
the spending of less money without loss of efhciency. 
Economies result in greater efficiency for every 
dollar spent.” 

School officials should find this bulletin a definite, 
practical aid in the fo a ation of plans for effecting 
sound economies in the management of local school 
systemis. 

Problems of the teaching 
personnel. N. Y. Longmans. 1933. $3 

Earlier studies have been made of various phases 
of the teaching personnel, but this is the first attempt 
to survey critically the field in its entirety. It can 
be used not only by every alert administrator as 
a handbook of up-to-the minute data of use in solving 
the pressing problems of the sti aff, but also by his 
teachers in bringing into sharper light their own 
status. The book's bibliography is unusually ade- 
quate and its style is clear and convincing. 


McConathy, Osbourne, & others. Music in 


rural education. N. Y. Silver Burdett. 
1933. $1.20 
Believing that musical instruction is a right of 


the rural child and that this right can be granted 
even in the one-room and the two-room school, this 


Zz 


Swindler, R. D. 


pioneer book has been written to convince any 
teacher that she can teach children music, although 
her own musical knowledge may be very limited, 
and a parallel purpose of the book is to show how 
to do it. Designed to prove that much can be ac- 
complished with limited equipment, this volume is 
both informative and stimulating. It presents plans, 
detailed outlines, materials and procedures for use 
by teachers of widely different degrees of musical 
ability, at work in communities with varying levels 
of interest in music. any a teacher may with 
the aid of this volume discover in herself hitherto 
hidden resources of leadership. 


ichols, F. G. Commercial education in the 
high school. N. Y. Century. 1933. $3 


Evaluates, perhaps overrates, the commercial 
phase of secondary education and sets forth many 
of the problems which have arisen during the last 
two decades. From the one-teacher beginnings in 
small high schools to the high schools of commerce 
in our larger cities, there is a wide range of differ- 
ence in complexity and purpose. Raises a number 
ot provocative questions regarding what is being 
done in the commercial field and offers constructive 
suggestions for making commercial education more 
effective and more responsive to the acede of modern 
society than it is. A comprehensive view of the 
whole range with attention to numerous details both 
practical and theoretical, 


Rice, G. A., Conrad, G. C. & Fleming, Paul. 


The administration of public high schools 
through their personnel. N. Y. Macmil- 
lan. 1933. $2.75 

Not an attempt to describe administrative prac- 
tices in ideal high schools but rather to present 
facts as actually shown in the high schools of the 
average American community. The duties of each 
administrator are considered in detail as shown from 
a study of high schools which enrol from 1000 to 
1500 pupils. Administrative duties of the principal, 
vice principal, dean of girls, heads of departments, 
librarian, director of health ‘education and noncerti 
fied employes are presented, An additional chapter 
deals with the pupil’s responsibility and share in 
effective administration, 
Social studies instruction. 
N. Y. Prentice-Hall. 1933. $2.50 

This practical rather than theoretical discussion is 
presented in four parts relating to the curriculum, 
the library, the objectives and the unit system of 
instruction. Attention is concentrated on some of 
the more recent theories, methods and classroom 
practices, with special attention to the important 
function of the school library in relation to the social 
science curriculum. Practical suggestions as to the 
establishment of sound criterions for the selection 
of library material and motivation of its use by 
pupils and teachers are among the useful features 
included in this volume. 


Trommer, C. J. & Regan, T. A. Directing 


language power in the elementary school 
child. N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. $2 


Offers the teacher many learning situations by 
means of which she may vitalize her use of the 
story, of dramatization, of poetry and of language 
subject matter. That language and the power of 
eugeennen through the written and spoken work may 
be developed through such influences as these instead 
of through parsing, analysis and the memorizing of 
rules of grammar, is the keynote of the book. It is 
based on the thought that no language text may 
take the place of an imaginative teacher whose 
sympathy draws the best from the shy child and 
motivates in all pupils the desire to overcome faulty 
expression, The discussions, abundantly illustrated, 
are centered about three basic tendencies of the 
race: love of the story, inborn play urge, and 
response to beauty of sound and rhythm, This plan 
is developed through many units of teaching which 
transform theory into practice 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 


Cuarves F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1933 


New York School Named 
for Edgar D. Shimer 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
November 23d in New York City admitted to 
the University the Edgar D. Shimer Junior 
High School in Jamaica. In recommending this 


action Regent Robert W. Higbie, chairman of 
the Regents committee on secondary education, 
paid the following tribute to Doctor Shimer : 


The naming of Junior High School No. 142 
Queens, Jamaica, for Dr Edgar D. Shimer is 
most appropriate. 

Doctor Shimer gave his whole life to the edu- 
cation of our children, more particularly in the 
city of New York. He began as a teacher, 
became a principal and was made an associate 
superintendent, which position he held until he 
reached the legal age of retirement. He was 
a man of the highest character. His devotion 
to the cause of education was with him almost 
a religion. I am pleased to ask this Board to 
include this brief tribute to Doctor Shimer in 
their permanent records. 


The Board advanced the grade of the Aca- 
demy of St Ursula, Marygrove, Kingston, from 
middle grade, one year, to middle grade, two 
It approved the change of the name of 
Avenue School in White Plains to 
The Erieville Union School, 
Cazen- 


years. 
the Battle 
Battle Hill School. 
which has been consolidated with the 
ovia Central School, and the Mamaroneck Ave- 
been 


nue School in White Plains, which has 


discontinued, were dropped from the list of 


accredited secondary schools. 


THE 


STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


The Regents approved the following appoint- 
ments: Sister Rosalie, superintendent of nurses 
at the A. 
burg, as a 


Barton Hepburn Hospital, Ogdens- 
New York State 
Board of Nurse Examiners, to fill the unexpired 


member of the 


term of Sister Immaculata of St Peter’s Hos- 
Albany, or until June 
Frederick H. New York 
as a member of the Certified Public Ac- 


pital, who has resigned, 
19, 1935; 
City, 
countants 


Hurdman, 


committee on grievances, to fill the 
Frederick C. New 
deceased, or until June 13, 


unexpired term of Colley, 

York City, 1934. 
The Board voted to continue for another year 

the cooperation of the New York State Museum 


with the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
and the commissioners of the Allegany State 
Park in the conduct of the Allegany School of 


Natural History. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 
New York State Association of District Super- 
intendents, Rochester, December 7th-9th 
Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 27th-29th 
New York State 
Principals, 
New York State 
»yracuse, 


Association of Elementary 


Syracuse, December 28th-29th 
Science Teachers Association, 


December 28th-29th 


New York State Vocational Association, Syra- 
cuse, December 28th—29th 
Educational Research Association of New York 


State, Syracuse, December 27th 

Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 24th-March Ist 

first district of ( 

December 6th; 
Washingtonville, 

district of 


December 15th; 


February 


Teachers’ conferences : ayuga 
dis- 
De- 


Delaware 


county, Auburn, second 
trict of Orange 
15th; 

Margaretville, 
Otsego 


county, 
cember fourth 
sixth 


De- 


county, 


district of county, Edmeston, 


cember 22d 


—_Q-———_- 


Erection of a new 16-room school to cost 


$270,000 was approved by a three to one vote of 
Franklin September 


taxpayers of Square on 


21st. 
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Commissioner Emphasizes Need for Attendance Service 


“No administrative activity is more funda- 
mental in the operation of an efficient school 
system than the up-to-date bureau of attend- 
ance,” said Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves in an address at the luncheon meeting 
on November 16th of the State Association of 
Attendance and Child Adjustment Workers in 
Utica. Doctor Graves spoke on the subject 
“Ts Attendance Service a Matter of Brawn or 
Brains?” 

“ Obviously the best possible schools,” he said, 
“can be of little value to children who do not 


attend them regularly. Nothing can more 
seriously interfere with the success of both 


pupil and teacher than absence, resulting as it 
does in loss of school time, want of touch with 
subjects studied, and failure to understand facts 
and later instruction. 
Hence, to insure their educational rights, regular 
chiidren 


processes essential to 
required of all 
The birthright of a 
every 


attendance must be 
registered in the schools. 

good education should be 
normal child, and should not be nullified through 
illness in the 


secured to 
misfortune, or even 
If parents are unable or unwilling to 
authorities 


poverty, 
family. 
meet this 
should see that it is fulfilled.” 


obligatic mn, the schox )] 


A bureau of attendance, he said, with a sound 
organization and administration should function 
in every school district and should be directed 
by an official responsible both to local officials 
and to the state superintendent The work 
should not be in the hands of local or 
police, he declared, but should be managed by 


state 


members of the professional staff as executives 
of the boards of education, who are equipped 
by training or experience for this special service. 

Commissioner Graves pointed out that during 
the past decade the services of attendance 
officers have been passing through a marked 
evolution. The attendance officer has become 
an educational official rather than a policeman 
and uses intelligence and persuasion rather than 
coercion and a The modern officer 
analyzes each case of nonattendance to discover 
why the child is unable to become adjusted to 
the school and he provides distinctive treatment 
For an intelligent 


club. 


for each type of difficulty 
treatment of attendance, Commissioner Graves 
urged the need of an accurate census of the 
child population kept up to date. 


Such a type of attendance service, he con- 


cluded, which utilizes a and con 


tinuing census and discovers and removes causes 


permanent 


of absence and truancy, may increase expenses 


but the ultimate cost to the State and com- 
munity is infinitely less since the education of 
American children is safeguarded and the 


recipients are enabled to become a genuine asset 
for democracy. 

One hundred persons attended the luncheon. 
Other speakers were Dr W. Howard Pillsbury, 
president of the New York State 
Association, who talked on “Changes in Edu- 
-What They Mean in 


and Raymond C. Keople of Roches- 


Teachers 
cation Attendance 
Service ”; 
ter, president-elect, who spoke briefly on plans 
and purposes. 

William A. Burke of Buffalo 
vice president, and Florence Seabury of Albany, 
Charles L. Mosher, former 


was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 


president, chairman. The meeting was 
coincident with the State Conference on Social 
Welfare. 

At the morning session, John H. Kingsley of 
Albany presented the report of the committee 


attend- 


was 


on form of annual report, concerning 
ance, by boards of education and the proposed 
The new report form will 
idea of the 


Mr Keople reported progress for 


form was approved. 


give a more accurate work now 
being done. 
his committee on organization. 

The 


amendments by which (1) 


committee on legislation recommended 
the present provision 
of the Education Law on aid for indigent chil- 


dren would be included in the Public Welfare 


Law; (2) errors and omissions in article 23 
of the Education Law would be corrected and 


authority provided for the assignment of pupils 
qualified for employment but unable to secure 
than 


less 


jobs to continuation school for not 


20 hours a week, and further, the right now 


held by 


to the age of 


cities to require full-time attendance 
17 years would be extended to 
attendance 


Education 


other districts: (3) certification of 


workers by the Commissioner of 
would be provided 


oO ~ 


Construction of a high 
at Cohocton was approved on September 12th 


new school building 


by vote of 137 to 2. The new building will 


cost $100,000. 
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Department Publishes Historical Volumes 


The Department has recently published two 
volumes of historical source material edited by 
the Archives and History Division. They are 
volume VIII of the Sir William Johnson 
Papers and the Orderly Books of the Fourth 
New York Regiment and the Second New York 
Regiment by Samuel Tallmadge and others. 

More and more the historical significance of 
Sir William | a_ colonial 
builder is recognized by historical 
Hence few publications of sources on the pre- 
Revolutionary American history 
have received wider than the Sir 
William Johnson Papers being published by the 
Department. 

Volume VIII the three 
years from 1771 to 1774, when Sir William 
died at the age of 59. The letters and docu- 
ments throw new light on the beginnings of 
the War for Independence. They show John- 
son’s interest in religion and education as well 
as in Indian affairs, speculation in land and 
frontier trade. He initiated the movement to 
create Tryon county from Albany county in 
1772 and made Johnstown the county seat. Nor 
did he fail to keep a watchful eye on other 
parts of the British Empire and Europe. The 


Johnson as empire 


students. 


period of 
attention 


covers important 


volume is sold for $2.50. 


At Charlestown, N. Y., among the hills of 
Montgomery county south of the Mohawk river, 
1825 a Revolutionary officer, 


there died in 


Samuel Tallmadge. As adjutant of a regiment, 
he collected and preserved to the day of his 
death 11 Orderly Books of his own and other 
military units. A century later they were in 
the possession of Charles Tallmadge Conover, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr 


Conover turned them over to the State of New 


a great grandson in 
York on condition that they be printed. To 
this the State 
others and a Diary of John Barr. 


collection Historian has added 

These Orderly Books relate to the Fourth 
New York Regiment, 1778-80, and the Second 
New York Regiment, 1780-83. 
orders of the officers day by 


They show the 

day, the special 
tasks, and regulations concerning deportment, 
sanitation, housing, food, clothing, arms and 
numerous and psychological sides of military 
life in the Revolution. 

The effort made to identify the numerous 
names which appear in the Orderly Books and 
the Diaries and the complete name index make 
this 


students and genealogists. 


volume of unusual value to historical 


The price is $4.50. 


Marathon Central School Displays Work of Pupils 


The Marathon Central School, as a means of 
calling attention to the 
that is being done in that school, has arranged 
that each department make a display in the 


progressive teaching 


entrance hall of the building. The following 
program has been arranged by Principal Ray- 
mond F. Currier after an experimental try-out 


of the plan since October Ist. 


Date of display Class Activity displayed 
November 13th-17th Library Book Week 
November 20th-25th 6A A Pilgrim Village 
November 27th—December Ist OB Hobbies 


December 4th-8th 
December 11th-15th 
December 18th—24th 


High School art 
Guidance 
Grades 1-6 


Creative design 
Personality posters 
100 per cent arithmetic 


(Command of fundamentals ) 


January 8th-12th 
15th-19th 
22d-27th 


29th-February 2d 


January 
January 
January 
February 5th-9th 

February 12th-16th 


Economic citizenship 
Grade 4B 
Grades 1-6 

Kindergarten 
Commercial department 
English 1-3 


Charts and graphs 


Best easel work 
Creative work 
Command of fundamentals 
Letters of regret, invitations, 
condolence etc. 


Others, until June Ist 
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Statistics of Academic Examinations in Approved Secondary 
Schools, January and June 1933 


SUBJECT 


English 
Three years 
Pour YORSS <..cccs 


WOND edsecansccads 


German 
[wo years 


Three years ....... 
Four years ........ 
Total 
French 
['wo years on 
SENOS TOOTS acckcss 


Four years 


0 ee ee 


Spanish 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 


T eavaaviwens 


Italian 
Two years .... 


Three years ....... 
,. aan 
WD ‘dcccsoneeees 
Latin 


Two years (new type). 
Two years (old type).. 


Three years (new type). 
Fourth year (new type). 


Total 


['wo years 
Third year 


Total 


Mathematics 
Elementary algebra 
Intermediate algebra 
Advanced algebra 
Third year 
Plane geometry 
Solid geometry 
Plane trigonometry 


Potal 


science 
Physics 
Chemistry = 
General science 
Elementary biology 
Advanced biology 
General biology ... 
Physical geography 


T tai 


Social studies 
History A..... 
History B..... 
American history 


OTMOMICS eses> 


Total 


Number 





of 

papers 
written 
60 260 
73 890 
134 150 
8 401 
+ 580 
431 
12 412 
38 424 
26 610 
1 348 
66 382 
11 310 
4 475 
435 
16 220 
1 050 
79 

12¢ 
1 963 
19 901 
15 506 
16 894 
3 633 
55 928 

1 

15 8 
49 258 
5 067 
65 
78 274 
12 891 
o& } 
1 01 
tk 662 
65 768 
18 205 
1 714 
10 19%¢ 
196 401 
5 172 
52 018 
83 419 
3 188 
223 797 


Number 


ot 

papers 
claimed 
54 139 
68 006 
122 145 
6 753 
3 254 
400 
10 407 
33 036 
24 840 
1 282 
59 158 
9 232 
3 858 
424 
13 514 
414 
728 
118 
1 760 
16 911 
12 722 
15 591 
3 490 
48 714 
+ 

111 

85 2x7 
37 463 
3 903 
699 
OOS 

$ 473 
10 483 
204 37¢ 
6 127 
26 149 
2 91° 
60 361 
15 457 
1 389 
8 840 
71 242 
47 902 
47 299 
75 998 
29 495 


200 694 


Number 


of 


papers 
accepted 








Per cent « 


papers 
written 
claimed 








oR 


RS 


9? 
’ 


96 


Ss 


Per cent ¢ 
papers 
written 

accepted 


S90 


88 


SU 
89 
88 


‘ 


.4 








Per cent of 
papers 
claimed 
accepted 





99.9 
95.9 
07 
99.8 
97.9 
95.5 
99.0 
99.9 
98.3 
95.5 
991 
9.3 
91.2 
94.8 
6.9 
98.5 
95.2 
99.2 
97 2? 
17.4 
5.6 
46.6 
99 .6 
160.8 

100. 
100. 
101 
"999 
Ss Ss 
41.6 
0.8 
96.4 
2 2? 
5.2 
6.7 
Rf 
100 
9yv ’ 
98.4 
99.7 
16.2 
8.9 
9Yv ; 
5.8 
96.8 
98.1 
7 
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Number Number Number Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
of of of papers papers papers 

papers papers papers written written claimed 

written claimed accepted claimed accepted accepted 


SUBJECT 


Commercial subjects 
Bookkeeping 2 ; 20 896 697 13 371 70. 64. 91.0 
Commercial arithmetic ..... 30 017 494 20 042 ‘ . 93.2 
TS | ees 19 695 692 15 
Business English ... A 10 811 9 
Shorthand 2 ; 19 101 14 
Typewriting 1 .. ‘ 38 705 d 34 


errr we 139 225 : 107 
Comprehensive music (3 years) 
Comprehensive art (3 years).. 


Comprehensive vocational 
“Agriculture, part 1 
Homemaking . . 


Total 


Comprehensive technical 

Architecture ‘ 

Industrial chemistry ......... 56 
Electricity 172 
Mechanical design ; 8 60 
Structural design ........ : 41 
Power generation ....... 4 
» ae j 93 


eer sa'eee 645 494 


Grand total . violent voaw 6 Oe ee 947 668 


*June examination only 
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